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THE ALDINE. 



not worth a little more than the same article gener- 
ally dealt out to the rest of us? — and returned, 
through a Paradise of roses, and ivy, and trees, and 
French chateaux, to our friend's house, keeping, all 
the time, the lovely lake and splendid mountain at 
our left hand, for a vision and a dream. 

Our friend and entertainer was an English gentle- 
man, infatuated by the Syren of the Alps. Every 
Summer he came to Switzerland, left his family at 
some agreeable spot, like Geneva, while he started 
oflf, to weary his limbs, peril his life, and put out his 
eyes by mountaineering. 

Three green graves at Grindenwald, three noble 
young countrymen of his had been lost that Sum- 
mer, but he was as infatuated as ever. 

"Mountains," I remarked, in a didactic manner: 
"Mountains look best from below." 

"How do you know, if you have never been up 
one 1 " said my friend. 

True, how did 1} A sudden thought struck me. 

" Did you know Jean Vidal } " I asked. 

"Of course I did. I have made many an ascent 
with him over the lesser passes," said my friend. 

Then, of course, followed the story of Pierre, and 
monsieur, who has 'immense inspirations of common- 
sense, remarked : 

" Don't you want a Swiss * Buttons ' } " 

So it happened that my sweet, amiajjle English 
hostess allowed my poor little Swiss wanderer to 
come to her well-ordered English establishment, 
under the title of "Buttons," and there, well fed, 
well clothed, and shining like the morning star, I 
left him, and bade adieu to Pierre and to Switzerland. 

Many years after — no, I will say several years after, 
as I do not wish to be fastened to dates — we went 
again to Geneva. There was Mont Blanc in the 
very same' place. We were older, stouter, I hope 
wiser, but Mont Blanc was the same. 

True to his instincts, our English friend was at 
Geneva again, and was as happy as a man can be 
who has but few mountains left to climb, and 
those few pronounced inaccessible. And in his 
wake, when he came to call upon us, at our beloved 
Hotel de la Paix, was a neat little serving man, 
small, active and handsome — the veritable Pierre ! 
And his effusive Swiss blood refused to be cooled 
by his English breeding of the last few years; he 
rushed at us, kissed our hands, and shed a few not 
unbecoming tears. 

Our friend told us that Pierre had proved so obe- 
dient, docile and intelligent, that they had carried 
him to England, where he had become a good ser- 
vant, had brought him back every Summer to Switz- 
erland, where he was invaluable as an attendant 
upon his mountaineering master; and that, in fact, 
he was now, and always would be, humanly speak- 
ing, in the enviable position of a trusted, confidential 
servant. His aspiring master said, with much enthu- 
siasm, that Pierre did not lose his breath above a 
certain altitude, that he feared no dizzy height, or 
hidden crevasse. In fact, Pierre had proved as per- 
fect a chamois in disposition as was the " counterfeit 
presentment " he had once carved for me, as perfect 
as it is given wood to be. 

Pierre had still the good, honest smile I had re- 
marked in childhood. Some of the old, familiar 
tears were in his eyes, as he talked with monsieur 
of his mother. She and his little sisters were gone 
oflf into the impenetrable. Whether it had occurred 
to him that the wretched woman wished to forsake 
her boy, I do not know. I hope not. 

After glibly talking, weeping, smiling, gesticulat- 
ing for half an hour, and making me wish that the 
stern Anglo-Saxon blood had a drop of this fervid 
and graceful element in it, Pierre became strangely 
embarrassed, he hemmed and hawed, and looked be- 
hind him anxiously. 

To relieve him, I showed him the little chamois, 
cut so many years ago, and which I wore, attached to 
my watch-chain. It was scarcely larger than a cher- 
ry-stone, but, like many unimportant things, had 
survived the greater and more noticeable ones. 

Luigi had been replaced by a milder tyrant, Barbe 
had had as many successors as Charlemagne, but the 
chamois hung there still. 

Pierre was delighted. 

"Aha," said he, "will madame permit me to give 
her another present? I carve better now." 

And Pierre produced a large package, placed it on 
the table, and carefully unpacked it. 

It was a beautiful carving, suitable for a mantel 
ornament. 

It was the poor, wounded boy himself, lying on 



the ground, the face full of doleful expression, one 
arm raised as if beckoning for assistance. 

We both admired the expression and the truly 
poetical impulse which had inspired the work. 

"Ah, madame," said Pierre, " I thought you might 
like to see me as you saw me first — poor, friendless, 
wounded, unhappy. I thought you would like to 
take the Swiss boy home to that happy land where 
you live, and to think of that rainy day when, had 
your carriage driven on, I should have been left to a 
life so poor, so miserable, perhaps so guilty ! Now 
when you see this carving, you will remember that I 
am industrious, happy, contented, and do not forget, 
dear monsieur and madame, that Pierre is grateful ! " 



VIE WS OF THE HOL Y LAND. 

We give elsewhere two interesting scenes in Pal- 
estine. The upper one is Mount Quarantana, a soli- 
tary peak in the wilderness east of Judaea, which is 
the traditional scene of the Temptation of Jesus. It 
is a bleak, bare, rocky height, about two thousand 
feet high, crowned with a ruinous chapel, and pierced 
with countless cells used during the middle ages by 
hermits. The square tower is but a ruin now, a relic 
of the Crusaders. 

The other view is a swamp of reeds among the up- 
per sources of the Jordan, and, looming above the 
horizon, to the north, is the " rounded head of splen- 
did, glittering Hermon," while, to the left, is seen 
" the far-oflf snow on the sharp indented Sunnin, chief 
of the Lebanon range." The reeds are carefully stud- 
ied from the papyrus, showing both the Syrian and 
Egyptian varieties, and giving an idea of what the 
Lord meant when he illustrated the running of the 
multitude out after what they regarded as the " new 
sensation " of John the Baptist, by suggesting that 
they went to see "a reed shaken by the wind" — a 
glancing, dancing, fantastical show, with no regard to 
the solidity or reliability of what they were flocking 
to stare at. 

Both of these engravings are from a series which 
has once or twice before furnished interest to the 
art-loving readers of The Aldine — being from the 

Life of Jesus, the Christ," by Henry Ward Beecher. 
This noble work, upon which its author has been 
engaged in thoughtful and earnest labor for several 
years past, has been in preparation by the firm of 
Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. (who may be said to be the 
" Beecher Publishing House "), in very thorough and 
artistic style. The two forms of its issue are an octavo, 
with a few salient illustrative plates, beside the ele- 
gant maps which Colton has engraved on copper 
(the topography being printed in tint from engraved 
stones), and an imperial octavo, imply and splen- 
didly illustrated by the designs of Rawson, drawn on 
wood by Harry Fenn's effective pencil, and cut by 
the Lintons. The first volume of this great work 
comes out this month, and no book has been pub- 
lished for years which has been looked for by the 
public with half the interest, or taken up with any- 
thing like the eagerness with which all readers will 
seize these well-considered utterances of the man 
whom America delights to listen to, and whom even so 
cold-blooded a critic as the British Quarterly Review 
calls "the greatest of living preachers." 

It requires neither courage nor originality to praise 
Mr. Beecher. Some two years ago, in speaking of 
his remarks at the funeral of one of the most brilliant 
and most honored journalists of the land (Henry J. 
Raymond), one of the daily papers said a thing which 
attracted universal attention and instant approba- 
tion. It noted, as rather a remarkable thing, that 
whenever the whole heart of the public was stirred 
by a deep and general emotion, and, particularly, if it 
were a generous feeling and one which required both 
power and skill in the utterance of it, the man of all 
others to whom everybody instinctively looked, as the 
natural spokesman of the community, was Henry 
Ward Beecher. This is most true ; and the reason is 
to be found not only in^ Mr. Beecher's thrilling elo- 
quence and his rare power of saying the right thing, 
at the right time, in the right way, but also, and 
more especially, in the great heart of the man, in his 
love for his fellow-men, and the bold simplicity with 
which he dares say what others only think. 

It were worse than superfluous for us to attempt 
to suggest why the great topic which, perhaps more 
than any other, has for some years past been engag- 
ing the profoundest thought and feeling of all think- 
ing Christian men — the nature, life, mission, and in- 
fluence of Jesus of Nazareth — is one which Mr. 
Beecher, by original aptitude, by long professional 



training, by constant and familiar research and expo- 
sition, and by peculiar freedom from all superstitions 
and merely scholastic and theological trammels, is 
especially the man of all Americans to illustrate for 
the mass of intelligent Christians. It is rather late 
in the day to repeat what so many thousands feel ; 
but we very heartily offer our welcome to this book, 
both on account of its intrinsic interest, and the ma- 
terial elements of typographical and artistic work- 
manship which its publishers have gathered for its 
worthy production. 

The fact that the second volume is not promised at 
a definite time would seem, at first, to be against the 
sale of the first volume ; but we believe that the book 
will be thoroughly good, as far as it goes, and worth 
reading and having, even if it were left incomplete ; 
while, on the other hand, we know that Mr. Beecher's 
deep and abiding interest in the great theme has taken 
such hold of him that he is pushing on, to round out 
the work so propitiously begun. 



SECOND-SIGHT ; OR, THE NEW SENSE. 

T. M. COAN. 

Let us attempt the role of heavy contributor, and 
submit the following brief argument upon this ques- 
tion : Is it probable that a new sense is developing 
in man ? 

1. It is difllicult to conceive of the immense interval 
that separates the development of the lower savages 
from that of civilized man. Galton found, in South- 
ern Africa, a tribe that was unable to count higher 
than two. These savages, when bartering sheep at 
the rate of two plugs of tobacco per head, were utterly 
staggered by the question : How many sheep will 
four plugs of tobacco buy ? Sir John Lubbock, in 
his late work on the " Mental and Social Condition 
of Savages," gives facts which indicate that many of 
the lower tribes of men are mentally inferior, in cer- 
tain respects, to some of the higher animals. 

2. Nor is the progress in human development per- 
ceptible only in the immense intervals of time which, 
scientifically speaking, separate the contemporane- 
ous savage from the civilized man. The readers of 
The Aldine represent a probable interval, of at least 
a hundred thousand years, of tolerably continuous 
improvement upon our ancestors, who — ^we fear we 
must admit the fact — once found it, in all probability, 
like Galton 's African of to-day, a severe strain upon 
their mental faculties to give the correct quotient of 
two times two. We have, evidently enough, im- 
proved upon their condition. But take a shorter 
interval of progress — that, for instance, which sepa- 
rates classic times from our own. Even during 2,000 
years we find that the human race has made a nota- 
ble advance, not merely in arts and in knowledge, 
but in its very faculties and senses. The moral 
nature of man is greatly enlarged. The intellect has 
grown. There is an evident development in the phys- 
ical senses. 

Thus the Greeks were deficient in the power of per- 
ceiving color. In all their literature, there is no evi- 
dence that they discriminated the colors blue and pur- 
ple. They did not feel, as we do, the tints of the sky. If 
they had known the chromatic spectrum, they would 
have been unable to name its hues, for they could 
not have seen them all. Their list of visible colors 
was shorter than ours ; nor can we moderns, indeed, 
boast of having attained the full power of vision as 
yet. The same spectrum which proves our aug- 
mented power of sight proves also its limitations ; 
for it contains rays which are invisible even to the 
improved and civilized eye, and which we call the 
" chemical " rays, because, though we know some 
of their properties, we can not see them as yet— just 
as certain acute sounds are inaudible by the human 
ear. Many, indeed, among us, who are not suspected 
of imperfect vision, are still blind to certain brilliant 
colors, as crimson or azure ; not fewer than one in 
twenty have some variety of this " Daltonism," or 
color-blindness. The writer has picked the berries 
of the wintergreen in company with a drawing- 
teacher, who could not distinguish their bright scar- 
let from the glossy green of the leaves which sur- 
rounded them ; though, in other respects, his sense 
of color was good. We are simply less color blind 
than were the earlier races ; and the day will come, 
it may be presumed, when our sight shall be as greatly 
developed, beyond its present capacities, as our math- 
ematical powers are developed beyond those of the 
savage. 

3. But the development of a new sense implies an 
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experience that is indescribable ; for it can not be re- 
ferred to the terms of any other knowledge. What 
conception of light has the person who is born blind? 
or the deaf person of sound ? We can not, by any effort 
of the imagination, see a new color, or describe to our- 
selves the probable appearance, to finer vision than 
our own, of the "chemical rays" in the solar spec- 
trum. In like manner, if a new sense is gradually devel- 
oping in mankind, it will be, of all our experiences, 
the most subtle and baffling. It will be a mystery ; 
it will present problems the solution of which is 
inconceivable ; it will refer to wholly independent 
criteria, and wrap itself in a mystery which will be as 
profound as its data are novel, and as elusive as they 
are vague. It will be the despair of science, for 
science reasons from things already known. It will 
be the chosen field of credulity and imposition ; tor 
these flourish in the twilight; and we are speculat- 
ing upon a development that does not pertain to the 
perfect day. In a word, the new sense will be among 
old familiar phenomena, even more strange than a 
new apostle or character is in the world ; and, like 
much else that is novel, will prob- 
ably long remain unrecognized. 

4. If, then, there is sufficient evi- 
dence of already accomplished de- 
velopments in man that are greater 
in amount than the range of any 
single sense ; if the particular senses 
themselves be shown capable of 
growth and extension in their func- 
tions ; and if this evolution of new 
faculties be, necessarily, an obscure 
and difficult process, may we not 
look around us with the hope of 
recognizing the new sense as it 
gradually evolves itself? 

There is, in fine, a class of phe- 
nomena which present all the con- 
ditions we have named ; which are 
in the line of evolution, and have 
been known for thousands of years ; 
which seem to be a direct exten- 
sion or outgrowth of the sense of 
sight, and which yet are baffling and 
obscure enough to prove that they 
belong to an independent domain ; 
and which, finally, are still involved 
in obscurity and charlatanry, but 
are none the less interesting and sig- 
nificant on that account. Our hear- 
ers, doubtless, anticipate what phe- 
nomena we mean. Clairvoya7ice, or 
the second-sight, is, presumably, the 
new sense. 



of portions of the Hochgebirge, with the peaks of the 
Storm-cap and the lesser Rad. Altogether, though 
the Kochel and Zackerle, especially the latter, are 
grander and larger than the Hayn, it is still of suffi- 
cient importance, especially in view of its charming 
surroundings, to be ranked in their company. 



WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

It is one of the greatest merits of photography, 
which Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in his "Thoughts 
About Art," has omitted to acknowledge, that it pre- 
serves for us and for posterity an " accurate present- 
ment " of the features of illustrious men. What 
would we not give for a picture of Shakespeare, 
which we could be assured was as faithful and as 
happy as any one of a dozen photographs that 
Sarony has taken of William Cullen Bryant? The 
task of selection from these gems of photography is 
difficuTo and embarrassing, but wishing to share with 
Sarony the public gratitude for offerings so accept- 
able, and to make his wonderful Bryant pictures yet 
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The summer tourist, who has 
traversed the grand mountain re- 
gions of Silesia, will always look 
back with pleasant longing to their 
broad green valleys and mighty 
hills, and unhesitatingly rank them 
among the loveliest districts of the 
good old German fatherland. 

Especially lovely is the scenery ot 
the Hirschberg Warmerunn Valley, 
bounded to the south by the moun- 
tain-wall of the Riesenkamm and its outlying spurs, 
Kiinast, Graberberg, etc. Many, however, of its most 
attractive spots are rarely visited on account of their 
position aside from the more commonly traveled 
routes. This is peculiarly true of one of the most 
beautiful, if not one of the largest waterfalls in the 
whole region — the Hayn Fall, an illustration of 
which, by Edward Menzel, appears on another page. 

The best view is from the bridge, not far from the 
basin into which the stream makes its plunge ; and 
from this point our illustration is taken. The rush- 
ing water, with its dazzling whiteness, sets off 
sharply against the background of gray rocky walls, 
as it springs from shelf to shelf, till, in one broad, 
full mass, veiled in silvery foam and spray, it plunges, 
with a roar, into the basin below. The lofty pines 
which cling to the clefts in the rocks, and shut in 
the background behind the fall, the vivid green of 
the moss-covered stones and of the undergrowth 
and tangle on the banks — all enliven and heighten 
the charm of this lovely picture. Still finer is the 
outlook from the northern boundary-wall of hills 
behind the cascade, with the fall beneath, in its set- 
ting of green forests, and far away beyond it a glimpse 




the common property of the world, and we meet 
them and hear them every day — in the press, in the 
forum, in the pulpit, in the academy, in the drawing- 
room, in the marts of trade. 

Mr. Bryant was the first American poet, as Wash- 
ington Irving was the first American prose-writer, 
who drew his diction from the old " well of English 
undefiled," and who challenged applause by the ex- 
quisite purity of his style. And as Mr. Bryant was 
the first, so we may well fear that he will be the 
last American poet to " build the lofty rhyme " in 
severe, faultless, uncontaminated English. Reject- 
ing with disdain the innovations in orthography of 
his contemporaries, protected from inelegancies by 
a studious acquaintance with grammar, and the phi- 
losophy of it as shown in the inter-relations of many 
languages and literatures, and, scorning slang with 
the noble scorn of a gentleman, Mr. Bryant has kept 
the faith with the grand old mother-tongue, which, 
unfortunately, between the lexicographers and the 
laureates of " dialect," is rapidly losing in character 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Bryant is peculiar, almost in- 
dividual among great minds for the 
uniform elevation of his thought. 
He had not the " early bad manner " 
of Raphael. "Thanatopsis," with 
one or two glorious exceptions, is 
as lofty and as finished a poem as 
any Mr. Bryant has written, and 
"Thanatopsis " was published fifty- 
five years ago. And so it would be 
impossible to say of any one of his 
compositions, from intrinsic evi- 
dence, that it belonged to this or 
that period of his life. And as in 
his earlier productions there was no 
immaturity, so in his latest there is 
no failing of his powers. The trans- 
lation of Homer is marked by the 
same stately vigor of blank verse 
that characterizes the "Antiquity 
of Freedom," and this finest of all 
the English versions of the " Iliad " 
comes happily to crown a literary 
career of the highest dignity and 
interest, and to add fresh laurels to 
the already redundant wreaths that 
are twined around the poet's vener- 
able brow. 



WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

more widely known, we have selected, perhaps, the 
best and most effective of them all, which is herewith 
presented to the subscribers of The Aldine. In it 
we see the grand head, the thoughtful contour, the 
sweeping snowy beard, the majesty of the man, as 
powerfully delineated in another way as in Launt 
Thompson's sculpture. 

But while there is no need to dwell upon the pic- 
ture, the occasion temptingly invites us to say some- 
thing of the poet, who, for more than half a century, 
has charmed all English-speaking people with his 
song. Criticism of Mr. Bryant, however, might be 
regarded as equally superfluous with comment on his 
portrait — yet there are two or three things that we 
cannot help saying with emphasis, and that, so far 
as we know, have not been said before. 

If frequency of quotation be accepted as a test of 
excellence (and it is no bad one) Mr. Bryant must be 
regarded z.^ facile prmceps among the poets of Amer- 
ica, for in hearing one of his longer poems read or 
declaimed, we involuntarily think of the objection of 
the old lady to the tragedy of " Othello," that the dia- 
logue was a mere string of quotations. Very many 
of Mr. Bryant's thoughts and phrases have become 



ART. 

At the time of going to press we have had 
time for only a brief run through the rooms 
01 the exhibition, and our notes must be 
somewhat hasty and sketchy, subject to re- 
vision, addition and correction on later and 
more careful examination. On the whole, 
however, the collection seems more promis- 
ing than on the last occasion. Along with a 
sad quantity of " wall paper," there is, as we 
have so frequently urged, much that shows 
spirit, invention, and feeling. There are 
many good thoughts struggling for expres- 
sion ; the expression itself is too often stam- 
mering, feeble, or erroneous. As usual, the 
collection is stronger in landscape than in any 
other department. Of genre there is but 
little, and that very poor ; the " grand style " 
of the historical painter is entirely without 
representation, and still-life and flowers are, 
equally in the shade. In portraiture there are a few good speci- 
mens, better in feeling and grasp of character than in mere tech- 
nicalities. Irving's portrait (of Mrs. Belmont) is a fair bit of real- 
ism — a picture of a black velvet dress adorned with much gorgeous 
point de Venise, and worn with dignity— if a little stiffly— by a pretty 
woman. The face is rather thinly and lightly painted, the expres- 
sion cool and a little supercilious ; and the whole picture more 
valuable as costume than as character. 

There is much vigorous character and humor in Selbscott's 
portrait — an odd contrast with the calm scholarly dignity of Car- 
penter's portrait of George W. Curtis, and the rather stern mas- 
culine quality of the portrait of George W. Wolfe, by Hunting- 
ton. Baker's portrait of a child, is rather sketchy in treatment, but 
is delightful for its infantile sweetness and simplicity. 

Constant Mayer's "Mower" is spirited in drawing, but almost 
inexcusably rough and careless in texture. The artist should note 
the dividing line between coarseness and vigor. 

De Haas' " Sunset" is bold and brilliant in coloring, but hastily 
handled — a quaint offset to the quiet, cool grayness of W. 'J'. 
Richards' pretty bit of beach scenery. 

Colman's "Twilight on the Western Plains" is, perhaps, the 
most thoroughly vigorous and naturalistic bit of landscape in the 
exhibition. The creamy delicacy of the upper cirrhus strata 
relieved against the heavier and richer purple of the low lying 
clouds — the whole blended in the rich crimson and orange of the 
dying west — is one of the best effects of his we have seen. 

Guy's " Street Fire " is admirable for the spirit and truth of draw- 
ing, and for its quiet humor of expression. The easy grace of the 



